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Scandinavian Contributions to Early 
American Art 
By Wi.ureTta GopparD Bau 


THE FIRST IN A SERIES OF ESSAYS ON 
SCANDINAVIAN ARTISTS IN AMERICA 


HE recent revival of interest in pre-Revolutionary times has 

brought to light yellowing records and surprising relics to 

enrich our conception of American Colonial life. ‘‘ Counterfeit 
presentments,”’ as portraits were called in the language of those days, 
by hitherto unknown limners, have, now and again, received authentic 
attribution, and have, thereby, opened up new fields of inquiry and 
added new pages to the story of our American art in its infancy. 

The attribution of portraits, now in possession of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, to Gustavus Hesselius, a Swede, and the 
more recent identification of a long-lost picture of the Last Supper as 
the work of the same hand, have aroused the instant attention of 
students of Colonial history. 

John Smybert,a Scotchman, who settled here about the year 1720, 
has commonly been regarded as the “‘father of American painting,” 
but since Dunlap and Tuckerman wrote their histories, before the 
middle of the last century, a name unknown to them, Gustavus 
Hesselius, has come to our notice. We now know that this painter, a 
native of Sweden, landed at Philadelphia in 1711, several years before 
Smybert settled in Rhode Island, or even his contemporary, the 
Scotch painter, John Watson, came to Perth Amboy. Henceforth, 
Sweden, not Scotland, New Sweden and not Rhode Island, must have 
the credit of contributing the earlier impulse to American art. 

Gustavus Hesselius, whose existence we had well-nigh forgotten, 
but who is now coming into his own, was born at Folkirna, Dalarne, 
Sweden, in 1682. He was about thirty years of age when he came to 
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this country in company with 
his brother, Andreas, who had 
been sent by the home govern- 
ment as missionary to the infant 
colony on the Delaware called 
New Sweden. Some twelve years 
later, upon the recall of Andreas, 
another brother, Pastor Samuel 
Hesselius, came to take charge of 
the church, now known as Old 
Swedes, at Christina (Wilming- 
ton), which today marks the site 
of the first Swedish colony in 
America. 

The perusal of old manu- 
scripts, some of which have been 
handed down through Adolf 
Ulric Wertmuller, whose wife 
was the granddaughter of Gus- 
tavus Hesselius, reveals many 
facts relating to the Hesselius 
family, distinguished, it appears, 
for genius. The maternal uncle of 7) eee ee ennsyluania 
Gustavus Hesselius, Dr. Jesper 
Svedberg, Bishop of Skara and of the Swedish congregations in 
London, Lisbon, and North America, was the father of the philos- 
opher, Emanuel Swedenborg. A nephew of Gustavus was a poet 
and held a position as teacher of English at the University of 
Uppsala; another nephew was one of the painters employed in dec- 
orating the Royal Palace at Stockholm. 

The arrival at Christina in 1711 of ‘Mons. Gustaff,” the artist, 
was duly entered upon records, which stated that “after a few weeks 
he flyted, on account of his business, to Philadelphia.” Gustavus 
and Pastor Andreas Hesselius paid their respects to the deputy 
governor, and “when these honorworthy gentlemen showed him their 
passport and commission, and Governor William Penn’s letter from 
London . . . were thereupon received very favorably.” 

Records long overlooked, but unearthed in 1877 by the rector of the 
parish church of St. Barnabas, St. George’s County, Maryland, revealed 
the fact that Gustavus Hesselius resided for a time in Queen Anne’s 
parish, a parish inhabited largely by rich planters, and that the vestry 
of St. Barnabas took advantage of the presence in their midst of a 
painter of no mean ability, and employed him not only to paint the 
church, inscribe scriptural passages on the Communion Table, and 
decorate the altar, but also to paint a picture of the Last Supper, to 
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be placed above the altar. The 
entry reads: “Tuesday 7ber 5th, 
1721: The Vestry agrees with Mr. 
Gustavus Hesselius to draw ye 
History of our Blessed Saviour 
and ye Twelve Apostles at ye 
last supper. ye institution of ye 
Blessed Sacrament of his body 
and blood . . . and ye Vestry 
is to pay him wh. finished £17 
currt. money.” 

As this was the first known 
commission in this country, and 
remained for over a century the 
only recorded instance of public 
patronage for a work of art, other 
than a portrait, no little interest 
is attached to this altar-piece, 
the existence of which was un- 
known to any one living at the 
time when the record was found. 
What had become of the altar- 
piece? It was stated by Mr. 
Charles Henry Hart, some years 
ago, in writing on “The Earliest Painter in America—Gustavus 
Hesselius,” that ‘‘perchance some day we may know more of 
this New World Last Supper than now seems possible.” Later 
writers, with less faith, have affirmed that the picture had perished. 
The current year, 1914, adds a new chapter to the story of the lost 
treasure. It is true the picture was located, at least to his own satis- 
faction, by a one-time rector of St. Barnabas, though to the owner, 
who received the painting by inheritance, its authorship and history 
were unknown. No sooner had Mr. Hart, an authority on Colonial 
and Revolutionary paintings, examined this picture and identified it 
as the long-lost altar-piece by Gustavus Hesselius, than general interest 
was aroused among students of art and history, and especially among 
adherents to the Protestant Episcopal Church, who naturally desire 
to reclaim for the church what once belonged to it. 

This ‘‘ New World Last Supper” measures less than three feet in 
height and about nine and one-half feet in length, ‘proportional to ye 
space”’ allotted in the agreement. The picture is sombre in tone, 
dark in color, but is in a fair state of preservation. The Apostles, 
whose heads nearly fill the space in the upper portion of the canvas, 
are represented, with the exception of Judas, who is in the foreground, 
on the farther side of a long, straight table, like that seen in the ren- 
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Portrait or C. M. WranGEL, Pastor or Gioria Det Cuurcu 
PaIntep BY HEssELIus, Now IN THE CHURCH OF SALA, SWEDEN 


dering of the same subject by da Vinci, Andrea del Sarto, and others. 
The attitudes of some of the figures are almost identical with those 
in del Sarto’s painting. The same moment is chosen by the artist 
for representation—just after the Master has spoken those words, 
““one of you shall betray me.” There are, also, other details which 
make it evident that Gustavus Hesselius was familiar with del Sarto’s 
painting, in an engraving, although he may never have seen the orig- 
inal in Florence. 

It is extraordinary that a Swedish painter in the Province of 
Maryland, nearly two hundred years ago, at a time when painting 
meant portraiture, should have essayed to depict this difficult subject 
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—difficult, indeed, to represent our Lord, and to express in terms of 
paint the effect of His spoken word upon twelve passive men of the 
same racial type, and in accordance with their traditional character. 
This painting testifies not only to the artist’s courage, but also to his 
refinement of vision and power of expression. 

The portraits by himself of Gustavus Hesselius and Lydia, his 
wife, now in possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
breathe an unmistakable air of distinction, notwithstanding their 
grayness of tone, and give some clue to the character of the painter. 
In imparting a sense of life and in technique, the work of Hesselius 
compares favorably with that of his contemporaries. 

The last twenty years of his life Gustavus Hesselius lived in Phila- 
delphia, where he purchased a house on High Street, now Market. 
An advertisement in the “Philadelphia Packet” for December 11, 
1740, throws light upon his varied accomplishments: “‘ Painting done 
in the best manner by Gustavus Hesselius from Stockholm and John 
Winter from London. Viz. Coat of Arms drawn on Coaches, Chaises, 
&c., or any kind of Ornaments, Landskips, Signs, Shew-boards, Ship 
and House painting, Guilding of all sorts, Writing in Gold or Color, 
old Pictures cleansed and mended &c.” 

But this is only a partial enumeration of his pursuits. Strange to 
say, this many-sided artist had the additional distinction of being the 
first organ builder in America. The organ made by Hesselius for the 
Moravian church at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and for which the 
records of that church state that he was paid £25 is, so far as we know, 
the first organ constructed in the colonies. 

Gustavus Hesselius died in Philadelphia in 1755. In his will he 
bequeathed “‘my chamber organ to my son John.” This “son John” 
Hesselius was born in Maryland, but his name appears mistakenly in 
the histories of our early American painting as that of the “German”’ 
or “English painter of the school of Kneller,’ who gave to Charles 
Wilson Peale his first instruction and received in return Peale’s best 
saddle. 

Charles Wilson Peale, the Nestor of our American artists, among 
numerous other achievements, is renowned for his portraits of Wash- 
ington. The first painting of excellence seen by Peale, the elder, is 
said to have been the work of John Hesselius of Annapolis. 

The portrait by John Hesselius of his wife, with two children, is 
now in private ownership in Maryland, as are also many other family 
portraits by Hesselius, father or son. Mrs. Hesselius was an accom- 
plished Maryland dame, some of whose rhymes were published in the 
Century Magazine more than a hundred years after they were com- 
posed. 

Our second native Swedish painter, Adolf Ulric Wertmiiller, 
arrived in Philadelphia in 1794. In Stockholm and in Paris he had 
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been the recipient of many hon- 
ors. He was elected a member 
of the French Academy, and 
while still livingin Paris painted, 
in 1785, for King Gustaf III of 
Sweden the picture of Queen 
Marie Antoinette with her chil- 
dren in the garden of Little 
Trianon. The gracious Queen 
gave sittings to this Swedish 
member of the Academy as a 
compliment to the King of 
Sweden, who, as Count Haga, 
had visited the court of Louis 
XVI. 

At the outbreak of the French 
Revolution Wertmiiller met 
with financial losses which in- 
fluenced his decision to try his 
fortune in America. In Phila- 
delphia he received many cour- 
tesies and some patronage. 
President Washington gave him 





Wire or Joun Hesseuius anp Two CHILDREN a sitting. Wertmiiller’s cele- 
Parytep BY Her Huspanp brated portrait of Washington, 
Ownep By Mrs. Commopore RipGELEY of which there is an excellent 


engraving in the Centennial 
edition of Washington Irving’s “Life of George Washington,” is quite 
unlike any other delineation of our first President. It is a portrait, 
not of a statesman or military officer, but of an animated courtier, 
wearing a black velvet coat (with a suspicion of powder on the 
shoulder) and a frill of lace under the chin. In Europe this picture 
was much praised and several times copied, but here at home critics, 
of whom Rembrandt Peale was one, detected something foreign about 
the painting, and hypercritically declared that Washington never 
wore lace. This criticism was refuted by Miss Stuart, daughter of 
Gilbert Stuart, who forwarded to Mr. Peale a frill of linen bordered 
with lace which had been worn by Washington, and which Mrs. Wash- 
ington had given to Stuart to use in his portraits. 

Wertmiiller’s first visit to America was short. He soon sailed for 
Sweden, leaving the precious portrait in the care of a lady, his future 
wife, whose mother was the daughter of Gustavus Hesselius. In 
Stockholm he again suffered financial reverses, and a second time 
embarked for this country. 


In 1800, the year of Wertmiiller’s return, he exhibited in Phila- 
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PorTRAIT OF WASHINGTON, PAINTED BY WERTMULLER IN PHILADELPHIA IN 1794 


de!phia his masterpiece, ““Danaé Receiving Jupiter in a Cloud of 
Gold,” which for its artistic merits was universally admired, but in 
certain puritanical quarters was regarded as a debasement of the 
artist’s powers. ‘‘Both in subject and style of execution,” wrote the 
critic of 1815, “‘it offends alike against pure taste and the morality of 
art.” 

Wertmiiller, after his marriage, purchased a farm on the Delaware, 
where he died, in 1811, about sixty years of age, from poison in his 
system caused, it is said, by the use of paint. 

Contemporary with Wertmiiller, another Scandinavian artist was 
painting portraits in Philadelphia and elsewhere. Christian Gulager 
was a Dane, born in Copenhagen in 1759. When seventeen years old 
he received from the Copenhagen Royal Academy a prize medal which 
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Marte ANTOINETTE IN THE GARDEN OF LITTLE TRIANON 
SiGNEp, ““A. WERTMULLER, SUE pots, 1785” 


provided for three years’ art study abroad. At the close of the Revo- 
lutionary War he landed at Boston, where he opened a gallery for the 
exhibition of pictures and curiosities. In 1789, when President 
Washington passed through that city, an oratorio was given in his 
honor at King’s Chapel, an opportunity improved by the artist to 
make by stealth a pencil sketch of the famous guest. Gulager fol- 
lowed the Presidential party to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, where, 
upon request of influential citizens, the President consented to give 
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Gulager a sitting for a portrait, which, when finished, was pronounced 
by contemporary critics a good likeness, though it is not now consid- 
ered very successful. 

For a few years Gulager had a studio in New York, but finally, in 
1800, settled in Philadelphia, where he died some twenty-seven years 
later. Gulager’s assistance in painting draperies was once sought by 
Gilbert Stuart, a proposal proudly resented, notwithstanding the 
improvident Dane’s ofttimes reduced circumstances. Besides por- 
traits, Gulager painted signs and theatrical scenes, and also modeled 
busts. By his brother artists he was called the “Father of the 
Eagle,” because of his skill in depicting the national bird in heraldic 
devices. 

Upon the establishment of American independence, many foreign 
portrait painters were attracted to the new republic, and their works 
exerted a refining, though limited influence upon our early native art. 
One artist-genius, Henry Inman, who numbered among his sitters 
Wordsworth, Macaulay, and numerous American statesmen, ad- 
mitted he owed much to Wertmiiller, whose “‘Danaé”’ turned the 
course of his life. This picture hung for a time in Inman’s New York 
studio, esteemed “‘one of the most exquisite pieces of flesh painting 
which has emanated from the French school of which this Swedish 
artist was essentially a votary.”’ 

Nothing interprets so truly as art—pictorial or literary—the 
character of a people. How much do we know of ancient peoples not 
derived from their art or literature? By the same forms of national 
expression our own country will yet be most fairly interpreted to the 
world. The Scandinavian countries are not without these witnesses 
to their virility and resourcefulness. 


Sr. BARNABAS CHURCH IN MARYLAND Wuicu Ownep THE Famovus Picture or “THe Last SupPEr” 
BY Gustavus HESSELIUS 








Autograph Letters of Swedish Kings 


By JoHn ALLYNE GADE 


THe WRITER OF THIS ARTICLE 
HAS RECENTLY ACQUIRED PossEs- 
SION OF AN INTERESTING SERIES OF 
SwepisH AvutToGRAPH LETTERS, 
CHIEFLY FROM MEMBERS OF THE 
Roya Famiry. He was En- 
LARGED THE COLLECTION UNTIL IT 
INCLUDES THE SIGNATURE OF 
EVERY SWEDISH MONARCH AFTER 
GustaF VASA, WITH ONE ExceEp- 
TION. He was Atso COLLECTED 
REPRODUCTIONS OF PoRTRAITS OF 
THESE Kines. AT THE REQUEST 
OF THE EDITORS, THE OWNER HAS 
HimseE.F WRITTEN THIs Brier Ac- 
COUNT OF THE COLLECTION AND 
Kinpty Given His Consent TO 
THE REPRODUCTION OF CERTAIN 
LETTERS AND PortrRaits.—Eb.| 


GENTLEMAN who 
A recently came to this 
country for the pur- 
pose of disposing of a fine 
collection of seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century auto- 
Gustar I, Liserator or SWEDEN AND FouNDER OF THE graphs, had relied on their 
Vasa Dynasty interesting the late Mr. Mor- 
gan. To his disappoint- 
ment, he found that Mr. Morgan was in Europe, taking care of 
his fast-failing health, and no longer adding to his manuscripts. I 
was informed that the collection contained a series of Swedish letters, 
all written by persons who had figured prominently in the history of 
Sweden. 

A lad I am fond of, questioned as to his poor marks in history, 
had the frankness to say that he found the subject ‘‘ awfully stupid.” 
The Swedish portion of the collection was laid before him, whereupon 
the boy spent many evenings with the portfolio on one knee and his 
Scandinavian history on the other, and the subject has now a living 
interest for him. 

The collection begins in the year 1568 with poor, crazy Erik XIV. 
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LETTER OF ERIK XIV 


“The 27th of July, Anno 
C.68. Paid to the Scotch 
riders under the standard 
of Robert Kricton their 
monthly wages for the 
months of February and 
March, Ao68. Per month 
for horses 36D. For 152 
horses, add two months’ 
wages, ten thousand nine 
hundred and forty-four D. 
ERICUS XIV.” 


Letter oF Erik XIV, WritTEN IN 1568 


Indeed, desirable as it might be, it seems impossible to find anything 
in the European market relating to his father, the first of the Vasas. 
Erik’s letter refers to a Scotch regiment of mercenaries in the service 
of the King of Sweden. His brother, Johan ITI, four years later, from 
his castle of Stikeborgh, appoints Erik Anderson judge in ‘‘Olands 
Hired in Upland,” and warns his faithful subjects and Danneminn 
to give him proper obedience and respect. Johan attempts nothing 
further than his initials, but the monk or clerk who executed the 
document writes a beautiful hand. Carl IX orders one of his officers 
to deliver fifty soldiers, and to be sure that they prove good and lasting. 

The great Gustaf Adolf’s time is fully represented, not only by the 
King and Queen themselves, as well as the King’s old Latin teacher, 
Skytte, but by the bold generals and statesmen who throughout and 
after Gustaf’s time established Sweden for almost a century as a 
great European power. This entire group deals with military or 
diplomatic matters. The King’s handwriting is quite modern in its 
easy, flowing style, as compared to the crabbed characters of the 
generals. Axel Oxenstjerna’s letters show a signature as full of dash 
and character as his master’s. There are the men who spread terror 
through Germany and saved Protestantism, fighting under the blue 
and yellow cross—Lennart Torstenson, Gustaf Horn, and Banér, 
as well as the statesmen and later regents, Per Brahe, Karl Gyllen- 
hielm, Gabriel Oxenstjerna, Carl Bonde, Niels Bielke, and Jesper Krus. 
Christina, Gustaf Adolf’s daughter, has just given up her throne, 
and has, in fact, gone as far as Hamburg on her way to Rome, full of 





A Letter rrom Gustar Apotr, SIGNED 1n His Own Hanp 


LETTER OF GUSTAF ADOLF, ADDRESSED TO GERDT DIRICHSON 


“Gustaf Adolph by the Grace of God King of the Swedes, Goths and Wends, Archduke of 
Finland, Duke of Esthonia and Livonia, Ruler over Ingria. Our favor and gracious pleasure 
under God to you conveying. We desire Gerdt Dirichson, inasmuch as Johan Georgius reor- 
ganized under the Company of Appel, has now received a company on foot under our life 
regiment, and he . . . for our weal not only keep it in force but further strengthen it, 
that you therefore let him have two or three hundred riksdaler on account, according as 
he . . . requires. The 8th of June, 1629. GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS.” 
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fervor for the religion her 
father had fought against, 
and on amorous adventure 
bent. Despite her having 
left throne and country be- 
hind her, she writes in a 
highly incensed tone to the 
governor at Wisby, upbraid- 
ing him for having withheld 
from her knowledge the ac- 
quisition of gold cloth and 
corals washed up on the 
Gotland shores, thus de- 
frauding her of her royal 
share of this salvage. To 
please the Pope, she has al- 
ready added ‘‘Alexandra ” 
to her name. 

Carl Gustaf’s letters date 
from his German and Polish 
campaigns, and are full of 
the names that were then 
making secure Gustaf QuEEN Curistina, GustaF Apotr’s DAUGHTER 
Adolf’s conquests. Carl XI 
has been on one of his trips of inspection, drilling regiments and scour- 
ing the country. Returning to his palace in Stockholm, he dictates 
an order to his colonels regarding the horses and grooms to be kept 
in times of peace as well as war by the quartermasters and corporals 
of his cavalry. It seems to emanate from his personal, paternal judg- 
ment rather than from any of his councillors. 

Then comes Carl XII, with his friend Louis XIV, the kings he 
crowned and uncrowned, Augustus and Stanislaus, and the Muscovite 
who changed Sweden from a European to a Scandinavian power. 
Carl’s fortunes in Turkey are at their lowest ebb when the equally 
unfortunate and fugitive Stanislaus writes so pathetically from Deux- 
Pont, speaking of Carl: “La plus agréable nouvelle que vous pouver me 
donner c’est des nouvelles de mon chére Prince, et vous n’escaurier me 
rendre un service plus agréable qu’en faisant tout au monde pour adoucir 
ses amertumes, en mesme temp les miennes.” 'The series of letters from 
and to Carl XII touch here and there upon the important historical 
events of his time. Where Carl himself has annotated them, his 
writing becomes more and more outrageous and illegible as time goes 
on—sometimes only a splutter and a blot—while his signatures 
proper remain the large, round, shapely letters of the schoolboy. 
Many of the earlier letters have the great Piper’s counter-signature. 
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PROCLAMATION OF CARL GustaF, SHOWING THE ORNATE CALLIGRAPHY OF THE TIME 
IssuED IN 1657 AND SIGNED BY THE KING 


Having returned at last to Gothenburg after the fall of Stralsund, 
Carl tells Count Mérner of his pleasure in hearing of Danish prisoners. 
Several letters refer to the “Reduction,” the repayment to the Crown 
of privileges granted the ruling classes during earlier reigns. Count 
Morner writes that his inherited country-seat has been taken from 
him; he respectfully begs that he may be reimbursed the money he 
has spent on the estate, and that he may be paid certain other large 
sums due him for services to the Crown, which services have forced 
him to live on an expensive plane. Carl has written with his own 
hand on the letter that “the supplicant in the present hard time is 
not to receive anything.” 

There are not lacking signs of rebellion against the excessive mili- 
tary burdens demanded by Carl’s unceasing wars. Soldiers in want 
of food and clothes “‘lay down their humblest supplication at the feet 
of the throne of their mighty and most gracious King.” One of 
the officers reorganizing the Swedish navy reports to the King that 
two “boatmen” (marines) have been sentenced by the Admiralty 
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LETTER oF Cart XII, Written 1716 


LETTER OF CARL XII 


“Carl, by grace of God King of Sweden, the Goths, and the Wends. Our especial favor and gracious 
regard in God Almighty to our consul-general and governor-general. We have received your dutiful 
report of the Ist of this month about the wrecked Danish ships, and have been pleased to learn that the 
captives brought up from them are held in safe keeping; we being entirely satisfied with the measures 
you have taken to this end, as well as with the conduite shown by Vice-Admiral Strémstjerna on the 
same occasion. And we commend you especially to the grace of Almighty God. Lund the/4 Decemb: 
1716. CAROLUS. 

To the royal consul, Count MGrner in regard to Danish ships and men. Mérner is in Goteborg.” 
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Court, one to death and the other to run the gauntlet six times; the 
death sentence, however, is commuted to running the gauntlet nine 
times, and four years hard labor at Carlskrona. Poor von Budden- 
brock, who later lost his own head, begs clemency for a young ser- 
geant who has been punished with undue severity, and who is truly 
penitent. The state of the commissariat is shown by a letter from 
General Fuchs written from Nykébing asking for knapsacks for his 
soldiers and stipulating that they should be of real leather. 

Many other petitions, probably, never reached the ears of royalty. 
Anna Christopher’s daughter writes in 1701, pleading that she has 
“through ignorance offended and brought dire calamity’ upon herself 
by buying stolen goods, not knowing that they were stolen, and 
although she has returned the goods, she has been condemned to be 
publicly flogged. (The Swedish word “‘risslitande,” literally, to wear 
out the rod, is horribly graphic.) She entreats in the humblest terms 
that she may be let off with a fine, but John Gabriel Steenbock, in a 
curt note on her letter, decrees that the judgment of the court shall 
stand. 

Ulrica Eleonora, Carl's sister, writes just as she has begun to reign 
over the wreckage left by her brother. There are letters from many 
of the “lifdrabanter,’ members of Carl’s bodyguard: Hard, the 
courageous, wounded at Poltava; Térnflycht, later governor of Stock- 
holm, and Axel Roos, the bravest of the brave, who saved his master’s 
life in the Kalabalik at Bender, and was beside him there to the last, 
when they slipped together in the pools of blood. 

The letters from Adolf Frederik, Frederik I, and Frederik Adolf 
are as uninteresting as their writers. Queen Louisa Ulrica, the sister 
of Frederick the Great of Prussia and mother of Gustaf III, affixes her 
name in its French form to an engraved document, showing a picture 
of the sun radiating from two dyspeptic lions, and stating that a 
certain noble lady, Ulrica Hermilen, had paid the sum of one thousand 
dollars in copper and was therefore entitled to admission to the 
** Adeliga Jungfrustiftet,” a home for maidens of noble birth. 

Gustaf III’s letter is supplemented by an interesting one from the 
soul of the conspiracy against him, Carl Fried. Pechlen, certainly one 
of the most revengeful and unreliable of Swedish statesmen. 

A. F. Munch, Gustaf III’s favorite, and possibly the father of 
Gustaf IV (who was later banished from the country and died at 
Carrara), writes a most interesting letter from Drottningholm Palace. 
Abraham Westman, a brewer and Bellman’s good friend and pro- 
tector, had been guilty of driving and selling liquor upon the streets 
of Stockholm on a holy Sunday. Munch wants him let off, for the 
soldiers who benefited by it “were thirsty, but not too much so.”’ 

Hedvig Elisabet Charlotta entered the court of Gustaf III by 
her marriage with her cousin, Count Carl, later Carl XIII, and 
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remained in court cir- 
cles till after the acces- 
sion of Carl Johan, so 
bridging the chasm be- 
tween the two dynasties, 
the Vasas and Berna- 
dottes. Shortly before 
her marriage, while con- 
valescing after scarlet 
fever at Ulrichsdahl, she 
writes in the worst of 
French to her old friend 
Sophie, the daughter of 
the Duke of Holstein- 
Oldenburgh. She ex- 
presses in girlish inti- 
macy all her excitement 
over the coming fetes 
and masquerades, and 
beseeches her old com- 
panion not to give her 
titles when writing and 
not to treat her as a 
Royal Highness but as a 
friend—“‘for no one shall 
see your letters.” 

The Bernadotte series 
begins with Carl Johan 
while he is still Marshal 
Bernadotte, ordering 
payment for Hanoverian 
horses, and ends with 
Oscar II. It contains the 
official announcement to 
the King of Prussia of 
the birth of Princess 
Sophia’s first son, the 
present King Gustaf, 
which was written by 
Prince Carl (XV) during 
the illness of Oscar I, and 
is so crammed with titles 
that there is scarcely any 
room at all for the new- 
born babe. 
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LETTER OF CARL 
JOHAN 


Tue Army or Han- 
OVER 


HEADQUARTERS IN 
HANOVER 


September 5, 1805. 


To the 
Commissary-General: 


I empower you, M. 
Commissary, to have 
paid to M. Beaude- 
mon, Supervisor of 
Transport, the sum 
of Eight Hundred 
and Sixty-seven 
Francs, Seventy-two 
Centimes, to pay for 
three horses, supplied 
by the Constabulary, 
sold August twenty- 
first by M. Vaillant 
for the use of the 
army. 

Will you please 
give an order on the 
treasury for the sum 
of 867 francs and 72 
centimes against the 
funds appropriated 
for extraordinary ex- 
penses of the Army? 


Your humble servant, 
MarsHAu J. 
A Letrer FRoM MarsHAL BERNADOTTE, WHO AFTERWARDS BECAME BERNADOTTE. 


Kine Cari JOHAN 


LETTER OF PRINCE OSCAR (OSCAR II) 


“* My dear Sandels—To-morrow you will receive the order to take temporary command of the brigade 
for a week. As I have mentioned to you before, you will be so kind as to inspect the drill of the first 
class in manual exercise, marching and maneuvering by companies, and the principles of movements in 
open order. At a little before 11 o'clock I will arrive at the camp with most of the members of the staff 
on horseback. I have sent them word by Lejonhuvud. I have spoken with Nordensvan, and there 
will be no further question of any instruction in the morning hours this year. For next year he has 
promised me to take the morning hours on reserve time. I go on the Dana at 6 o'clock, and will 
return, God willing, Monday morning the 15th, before the Devil has got his shoes on. 

Yours faithfully, Oscar. 
(Over) 

Before closing I want to add a message to the officers of the regiment that I am sorry to be prevented 
by the service of his Royal Majesty from taking part in the solemn ceremonies Sunday at the presentation 
of the colors, but all my thoughts and all my best wishes will be with the regiment, which will, I know it, 
with proud confidence and cheerful courage receive, and if necessary defend and preserve this precious 
standard. 

Good-bye! Au revoir!” 


—_ 
4 
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Oscar II’s letter is characteristic of this lovable monarch, who 
could lay aside etiquette when he chose. He writes familiarly to 
his friend Sandels, saying he is returning Monday, “innan Fan har 
fitt skona pa fétterna’’—then, continuing, he regrets that he could not 
attend the presentation of the new colors to Sandels’s regiment. 

It is very evident from the collection that the “forte” of these 
great Swedes lay neither in language nor spelling. On the contrary, 
these seem to have been the very last accomplishments taught in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The German and 
French are villainous, and, as was for many years the custom also in 
the spoken language, they mingle largely, in words and expressions, 
with the native Swedish. Added to this, the spelling follows neither 
law nor precedent, merely the momentary whim of the writer. Writ- 
ten on battlefields, blotted with sand, and sweated on the saddles and 
in the wallets of couriers, these letters often suffered in legibility. 
The various and whimsical spelling of a word recurring on the same 
sheet emphasizes the fact that the Swedish sword was greater than 
the Swedish pen. 


Notre—For the most skilful and patient reading of the manuscripts I am indebted to Mr. Carl 
Norman, of New York City, as well as also for many later additions completing the collection. 

I have everywhere adhered to the original spelling of the documents—in many instances, even for 
the times, incorrect. 

















Social Reform Legislation in Norway 
AN AUTHORIZED INTERVIEW WITH JOHAN CASTBERG 
Written by HANNA AstrRuP LARSEN 


LL modern laws for the regulation of industry are founded on 
A the principle that the state has the right to fix conditions of 
labor for the individual worker. I believe the state should 
also assume the entire responsibility of relieving all suffering due to 
illness, old age, or accident, in exactly the same manner as the com- 
munity now pays for schools, libraries,and other institutions necessary 
for the intellectual enlightenment of its members. While such an 
arrangement must be regarded as the ideal, we have not yet been 
able to work out an economic system that makes it feasible. We 
have, however, passed some measures that at least lessen the burden of 
individual want by distributing it over a large section of the population. 
Among these measures I wish to mention first our system of sick 
benefits established by law. The expense is borne as follows: Six- 
tenths are paid by the wage-earner, two-tenths by the state, one- 
tenth by the municipality, and one-tenth by the employer. The 
payment of premiums is compulsory with all those who come within 
the province of the law, which at present applies to workers earning 
less than 1400 kroner a year in the cities, or 1200 in the country. The 
best proof of the success of the law is the fact that the workers them- 
selves are constantly urging that its scope be widened to include those 
earning higher salaries. The Socialists would have it apply to the 
whole population. In case of illness, the worker has the privilege of 
free physician for himself and family, and receives as a sick benefit 60 
per cent. of his salary for every working day that is lost. 

It may seem that the share of the sick benefit paid directly by the 
employer is very small, amounting to only one-tenth of the whole. 
It must be remembered, however, that the employers jointly carry 
all the accident insurance of the country. In Norway we have never 
adopted the system by which the individual employer recompenses a 
laborer in the case of accident. In the United States you have 
experience of the abuses that may occur where the burden of proof is 
on the injured workman and he must appeal to the courts in order 
to secure what he is entitled to. Even when this necessity is elimi- 
nated, and the compensation is paid him automatically without any 
lawsuit, the system is unsatisfactory. Suppose a company should 
fail the day after a workman was injured—what then ? 

We have solved the problem by making the employers as a body 
responsible; they pay premiums sufficiently large, so that the interest 
each year covers the cost of compensation to the workers, and the 
comparatively small administrative expense is borne by the state. 
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The premiums may be lowered in the case of an employer who makes 
the working conditions of his plant as favorable as possible, and thus 
an inducement is offered for the introduction of safety devices. An 
injured workman receives from 5 to 60 per cent. of his wages, accord- 
ing to whether he is wholly or partially unfitted for work. In the 
case of his death, the sum of 50 kroner is paid toward the expenses of 
his funeral. ‘The widow receives 20 per cent. of his wages as long as 
she lives, and 15 per cent. additional for each child under fifteen years, 
the whole, however, not to exceed one-half of the man’s wages. 

The most important social legislation before our country at present 
is that which seeks to safeguard mothers and young children. We 
are learning to respect motherhood more, whether in or out of mar- 
riage. Rules of morality are not accidental or arbitrary, but are 
founded upon the experience of the ages of what best advances the 
welfare of the race. In our modern civilization we have been prone 
to forget the importance of the mother in the development of the 
nation, and as we return to a natural view of her place in society, we 
realize the duty of the community to provide favorable conditions for 
the birth of healthy children. This duty may involve special regula- 
tions for the woman wage-earner, and the question of how far these 
regulations should extend is one of the problems before our lawgivers 
today. 

Our present factory laws, which apply to plants employing as 
many as five workers, prohibit the working of women for six weeks 
after childbirth, and I have introduced a government proposition 
extending the time to eight weeks, two weeks to be before the birth of 
the child. The question naturally arises: How is this woman going 
to live in the meanwhile? Under our present sick-benefit law, which 
covers practically the same class, a woman receives 60 per cent. of her 
wages during the period of enforced rest and free medical attendance. 
We have also introduced a government proposition extending the 
benefit for the full period of eight weeks, fixing a minimum of one 
krone a day, and providing free midwife as well as free physician. A 
very important clause of the proposed law is that which extends these 
privileges to the wives of men paying premiums under the sick-benefit 
law. In this case the maternity benefit is to be fixed at 40 kroner 
instead of the percentage of the woman’s wages. As married men 
pay no larger premiums than bachelors, the community would in this 
way directly aid the father in bringing up his children. 

We know, of course, the stock arguments against all these laws: 
That we are encouraging shiftlessness, destroying private initiative, 
and putting a premium upon large families among those least able to 
care for them, while taxing more prudent members of the community 
to support the less desirable. In reply I would say that we are seeking 
only to relieve want, and I fail to see how this could encourage shift- 
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lessness or destroy initiative. Would a man break his leg in order to 
get a sick benefit, or would a woman have a child in order to receive 
a small maternity benefit? The thought is absurd. Our investiga- 
tions show that the commonly accepted theory about the excessively 
large families of the working people does not hold good in Norway, 
whatever may be the case in other countries. Among us the largest 
families are found in the country, while the working men in the cities 
have not enough children to insure the reasonable growth of our 
population. For some time past our birth rate has been falling more 
rapidly than our death rate. 

One duty now before our people is the protection of the unmarried 
mothers. Although the percentage of children born out of wedlock 
is not high in Norway compared with other countries, their number is 
certainly sufficient to warrant special legislation. The death rate 
among these children is appalling, amounting sometimes to as much 
as three times the rate among children born in normal conditions. 
Under the old Norwegian law illegitimate children had the same right 
of inheritance as those born in wedlock, but by more recent legislation 
the father is not legally a father at all. He is required to pay the 
mother a small sum, but only on her demand, and the burden of proof 
rests on her. She often shrinks from making a claim; she is perhaps 
ashamed or she is afraid of offending the man, and so losing a possible 
chance of marriage. Sometimes she suffers much privation before 
she receives aid, or she may not receive it at all. 

In order to remedy this evil we have brought in a government 
proposition which, in the first place, raises the amount of the contri- 
bution to be paid by the father, and, in the second place, provides 
for its disbursement by the municipality in cases where the father 
cannot be made to pay. The most revolutionary provision of the 
bill, however, is that which requires the question of fatherhood—if 
not voluntarily admitted—to be established by the courts. Anony- 
mous parenthood must cease, and the father must assume his share 
of the duties now borne only by the mother. Under the present law, 
the child born out of wedlock inherits from the mother only and 
bears her name. By the new bill, which will probably soon become 
a law, the child will have the right to bear its father’s name also and 
to inherit from him on an equal footing with his legitimate children. 

This measure has, naturally, aroused opposition in some quarters; 
there are many who think we are merely preparing cushions for vice. 
The same cry was raised in 1892, when we succeeded in raising some- 
what the amount of the contribution to be exacted from the father. 
Our observation since then, however, does not show any increase of 
immorality, but rather the contrary. It stands to reason that it 
should be so, since we are in no way seeking to lessen responsibility, 
but to fix it more firmly. It has been said that a man’s lawful wife 
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and children would suffer in the event that such an illegitimate child 
should appear and claim its rights. That is very true, but we cannot 
refrain from making a man take the responsibility for his actions any 
more than we could refrain from punishing him for theft because 
such punishment would be painful to his family. Crime and misde- 
meanor are always painful in their consequences. 

A real difficulty confronts us in the question of how the joint 
property of the husband and wife should be divided in cases where a 
child borne out of wedlock claims a part of the inheritance. We 
realize, of course, that a wife, by her stewardship of her husband’s 
earnings, has acquired a right to a part of them, and that it would be 
unjust to deprive her and her children of this right. After giving the 
matter serious thought for fifteen years, we have decided to recom- 
mend that she may either withdraw any part of the property that has 
been brought to the common stock by her, or she may lay claim to 
one-half of that accumulated by husband and wife together, even 
though she has not herself been a. wage-earner. 

We must protect our women from being injured or overtaxed in 
their work. A government proposition to forbid night-work for 
women has been opposed by the National Council of Norwegian 
Women, on the ground that women should not be handicapped in 
their competition with men by special laws tending to limit their 
opportunities and lower their wages. This is the stand taken by one 
faction of our feminist party, those whom I would call the typical 
““woman’s rights women,’ whose somewhat antiquated slogan is: 
absolute equality with men. They have been the pioneers and, like 
all who mark out new paths, they have been obliged to go too far. It 
was necessary for them to insist on the purely human rights of women, 
but these have now been so thoroughly recognized in our country 
that it is time to think of their rights as women, particularly as 
mothers. 

If we accept the principle of the right of the State to regulate the 
working conditions of the individual, then the only question will be: 
Is there so great a difference between men and women that the latter 
need special protection? I think there is. Men and women are not 
equal—fortunately. Their natures are so fundamentally unlike that 
society must be organized with a full acceptance of the difference, and 
the tendency of modern legislation is to emphasize this divergence. 
I believe as a matter of course that women should take part in public 
life, but they should endeavor to find out for themselves fields of work 
that are especially adapted to their powers. To mention an example: 
Our papers recently have been filled with discussion of the appoint- 
ment of a man as physician in the Woman’s Hospital in Christiania, 
in spite of the fact that there was a competent woman applicant, and 
the hospital has not a single woman physician. In my opinion such 
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an institution should be entirely in the hands of women from the 
superintendent down. This is distinctly woman’s work. 

The woman’s rights movement, which has resulted in the vote and 
the opening of gainful occupations for women, has largely been con- 
ducted by unmarried women of the upper classes. The women who 
work in factories, on the other hand, are usually married, and it is 
significant that they are in favor of protective legislation. In Eng- 
land the laws regulating hours of labor apply only to women and 
minors, and the large labor organizations of women are constantly 
demanding more, not less, special protection. These measures need 
not lower the wages of women if the women are properly organized, 
and especially if they are able to enlist the support of men in their 
demand for equal pay. 

The subject of a minimum wage has already been taken up, and a 
proposition to this effect will soon be introduced, but as yet it applies 
only to home industries. The wages of girls in offices and stores are 
so low that there is a temptation to add to them by irregular earnings. 
The question of the regulation of vice is too long a linen to bleach, as 
we say in Norwegian, but I wish to declare myself as absolutely 
opposed to a proposition brought in by the government, empowering 
the police to enter the rooms of women suspected of earning money 
by immoral means. This would be an interference with private life 
and would again place the burden upon the weaker, while the stronger 
would go scot-free, which is precisely what we have been trying to 
get away from. It would, therefore, in my opinion, be a step back- 
ward. 

Old age pensions is another measure that is on our program, and 
the problem of giving all people access to the land will be one of the 
burning issues of the future. Our country is entering upon an indus- 
trial era, and we must be prepared to meet changing conditions. As 
yet it is easy to regulate labor conditions; in a few years it will be 
much more difficult. At present there are only a few hundred women 
night-workers in the whole country, while if we wait till there are 
many thousands it will be much more difficult to effect a change. 
The industrial development of Norway cannot be stopped, nor do 
we wish to hamper it, but merely to lead it into sane and natural 
channels. In the United States the power of capital has so fastened 
itself on the people that every effort to loosen its grip is like a blow in 
the air, and I doubt if you will ever be able to dislodge it without a 
revolution. We wish to forestall the growth of such conditions in 
our country by making it impossible for any one to exploit his fellow 
men unrighteously. We wish to make capital the servant, not the 
master of the people. 
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DANISH CASTL 


Kronborg 
A T THE entrance to the Baltic, where the Oresund gently parts 


the low, undulating shores of Denmark and Sweden, juts the 

castle of Kronborg, its gray walls and towers crowned by shim- 
mering green copper. A sweep of beach unites it with the tourist 
hotel, where statues of Hamlet and of Holger Danske keep alive the 
traditions of Elsinore, or HelsingGr, as it is called in Danish, while 
above the hotel grounds are found ‘*‘ Ophelia’s Spring”’ and “‘ Hamlet’s 
Grave.” It was on the battlements of Kronborg that the ghost of 
Hamlet's father walked “to the dreadful summit of the cliff that 
beetles o’er his base into the sea.”’ In the underground passage be- 
neath the castle, Holger Danske, Denmark’s legendary hero, accord- 
ing to tradition, sits like Frederick Barbarossa with his beard grown 
to the table, waiting to rise in the hour of Denmark’s supreme need. 

A fort at HelsingGr is first mentioned in 1288, but is not heard of 
again. About the year 1423 Erik of Pommern built a new fortress 
called ** Krogen,” and shortly afterwards he instituted the famous 
Oresund Toll,levied by Denmark on all passing vessels. Frederick II, 
realizing that “ Krogen” was not strong enough to exact the tribute, 
embodied a part of the old building in a magnificent pile of gray 
sandstone built in the Dutch Renaissance style and surrounded by 
elaborate defenses of moats and ramparts. It was called Kronborg. 
There Frederick received the Order of the Garter brought by a British 
delegation. James of Scotland, after his marriage with Princess Anna 
at Oslo, spent a part of his honeymoon there. Christian IV came 
often to Kronborg, and three of his children were born there. 

In 1629 the castle was ravaged by fire, and, in order to rebuild it, 
Christian IV increased for a time the Oresund Toll. The beautiful 
carved portal was put up by Christian V, and over it the visitor may 
still read the Danish verse by the famous hymn-writer, Thomas 
Kingo, praising the three kings who had “‘raised the crowned fort.”’ 

In the war with Karl Gustaf, Kronborg fell for a time into the 
hands of the Swedes. In 1772 it was the prison of the unfortunate 
Queen Caroline Mathilde, who was brought there after her love affair 
with Struense was discovered. 3 

Kronborg no longer collects the Oresund Toll. This was com- 
muted in 1857 upon the payment to Denmark by the nations inter- 
ested of the sum of 30,476,325 rigsdaler. The castle is now used for 
barracks, and a part of the ramparts have been sacrificed to the grow- 
ing needs of the harbor. 





From a copperplate by Kéler 
GustaF Apotr LANDING IN GERMANY 


The career of Sweden as a world power began when Gustaf Adolf, at the head of a national 
army, equipped entirely in Sweden, landed in Germany at Midsummer, 1630. According 
to tradition, he received from heaven the sword with which he was to succor the oppressed 
Protestants of Europe. 


From a contemporary copperplate 
Tue Battie or Ltrzen 


The battle of Liitzen, on November 6, 1632, was a victory for the Swedish army against Wallenstein’s 
twenty thousand mercenaries, but the worshipped leader of the Swedes, Gustaf Adolf, fell, and 
with him fell his dream of a Northern empire. 





From a contemporary copperplate 
Tue Battie or Narva 
A handful of citizens were defending Narva against thirty-eight thousand besieging Russians, when 
Carl XII, at the head of eight thousand men, exhausted by forced marches in the snow, threw him- 


self against the entrenched camp of the Russians and drove them back over the Narva River, on 
November 30, 1700. 
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BattLeE BETWEEN DutcH AND SWEDISH FLEETS 
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Copperplate from a drawing by E 


The Swedish fleet under Gustaf Wrangel resisted for six hours the attack of the Dutch fleet, then the 
finest in the world. The battle took place near Kronborg, October 29, 1658. 





From a painting by O. Bache 


GENERAL Max MULLER At SANKELMARK 


The Danish army was retreating from Dannevirke, marching over slippery roads 
in a snowstorm, weak after days of exposure to winter cold and German shells, 
depressed by the surrender of the historic boundary. It was then that a 
brigade of the rear guard, under General Max Miiller, held the Lichtenstein 
IIussars at bay at Sankelmark for one hour and a half and saved the main 
army. When darkness came the Danish brigade fell back to take a similar 
position farther north, but the Austrians were too exhausted to follow. 





From a painting by O. Bache 
CoMMANDER EpvuArRD SUENSON AT HELGOLAND 


The battle of Helgoland is one of the proud achievements of the Danish navy. 
The united German and Austrian squadrons met the Danish North Sea fleet, 


under Commander Eduard Suenson, on May 9, 1864, and gave battle. The 
opposing fleets were about equal in strength, but the Danish was superior in 
The Austrian commander, Tegethof, had to retire when 


tactics and gunnery. 
The victory cheered the Danes after their disasters at 


his ship caught fire. 
Dannevirke and Dybbdl. 





From a painting by Elias Meyer From a painting by Eckersberg 


THE BoMBARDMENT OF COPENHAGEN 


Denmark’s neutrality was not respected in 1807. Forced to take sides against her will, Denmark was 


about to cast her lot with Napoleon’s enemies, when England, without waiting for a decision, 
demanded that Denmark become her ally and, as a hostage of good faith, give up her entire fleet. 
Denmark’s refusal to comply resulted in the bombardment of Copenhagen and the forcible removal 
of the fleet with naval stores and furnishings, valued in all at about ten million dollars. The 
pictures show the burning of Frue Church, which lost its spire in the bombardment, and the meeting 


between the two defenders of Copenhagen, General Henrik Ernst Peymann and Commander 
Sten Bille. 


Tue BattLe or SANKELMARK 


At the battle of Sankelmark, February 6, 1864, a brigade under General Max Miiller covered the retreat 
of the main army by its heroic stand against the Austrians. The Danes lost 783 men. 





The Relation of Longfellow to Scandinavian 
Literature 


By AMANDUS JOHNSON 


HE Scandinavian studies of Longfellow were important; they 
claimed much of his attention and energies and left a deep 
impression on his work. 

His acquaintance with Scandinavian subjects dates from his 
schoolboy days, and at college he was introduced to Norse mythology 
through the odes of Gray. His interest, however, was merely general. 
Having been appointed to the newly founded chair of modern lan- 
guages at Bowdoin upon his graduation in 1825, he went abroad the 
following year to prepare himself for his post; but he had no plans 
and apparently no desires to visit the Scandinavian countries for 
purposes of study. 

German thought had before this migrated to America over Eng- 
land and had in some cases come by a direct route. Ticknor, Ripley, 
Everett, Bancroft, and others had studied in Germany and returned 
to this country filled with enthusiasm for German culture and 
German scholarship, while Hedges and others had published articles 
on German subjects before Longfellow’s graduation. There were no 
such direct forces at work in the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
tending to spread knowledge of Scandinavian thought and literature. 
This literature was but slightly known here through the medium of 
German or meagre British sources, and almost the only Scandinavian 
names that carried a conception of definite associations to American 
minds were Swedenborg, Linné, Gustaf Adolf and Carl XII. 

The year 1828, however, marks an epoch in the history of Scandi- 
navian-American literary relations. On February 11 Longfellow 
“entered Rome under bright rays of a noonday sun.” Fortunate as 
ever, he found most comfortable accommodations in the home of the 
delightful and charming Persiani family, which was a gathering place 
for artists and authors of every nationality who were in Rome to 
study or paint. Here is Longfellow’s own description: “I have domi- 
ciled myself in a family of whose many kindnesses I shall always 
retain the most lively and grateful remembrance. . . We 
breakfast at noon and dine at eight in the evening. After dinner 
comes the conversazione, enlivened by music from every quarter of the 
globe.” 

At one of these conversaziones, two or three days after his arrival, 
Longfellow made the acquaintance of Karl August Nicander, a young 
Swedish poet, who was intimate with the family, and a constant 
visitor in their home. The two poets, whose natures and inclinations 
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had much in common, became fast friends. They met almost daily 
and in the evenings often made excursions to famous ruins or to the 
environs of Rome. On March 2 Nicander writes in his journal: “* We 
set out, six persons—Giulia, Luigia, La Suedese, Fabio, Persiani, the 
American called Enrico [Longfellow], and I. Virginia had a headache 
and remained at home. We wandered over the Capitol and the 
Forum, gloriously illuminated by the full moon, and past the Temple 
of Peace to the Coliseum. At the entrance the guard met us with 
orders to turn back. As I tried to continue our journey he stopped 
me. But when we asked him if tips were acceptable, his courage 
failed him and we went on. The beautiful magic-giant-circle stood 
there in the most fascinating splendor. The moon sat right above in 
full clearness, pouring forth its richest rays over the mural crown. 
But the Capucine monk slept and did not accompany us with his 
lantern and his keys. Hence we went ourselves up the stairs and 
upon the wall, sat and stood there awhile, and enjoyed the night and 
the beauty of memory and of art (minnets och konstens skénhet).’’* 
Their associations were interrupted by Longfellow in April through 

an excursion to Naples and elsewhere, and by Nicander in June; but 
they kept in touch by correspondence. Again in July and August 
they were separated through the illness of Longfellow, who retired to 
Ariccia for about a month. When he returned to Rome in September 
he spent more time with his books than before, but his intercourse 
with the lovable Swedish poet continued, and they exchanged lessons 
in German and English for several 
weeks. The two were soon to part, 
however. On December 9, 1828, 
Nicander entered in his journal: “* The 
sky is cloudy; rain fell yesterday. To- 
day the weather has been warm like 
the steam from a boiling pot. I have 
not been feeling well, and a call which 

I had this morning did not help to 
liven up my spirits. The young, lov- 
able Longfellow, my friend, whom I 
acquired in Rome, and with whom 
I have spent so many pleasant hours, 

‘ame to me and said, with tears in 
his eyes: ‘Caro Nicander! Jo parto 
oggi!’ He looked downhearted and 
told me that he was mezzo morto with 
agitation and sorrow, since he so sud- 
denly had to leave the dear Rome and 
the kind Persiani family, in whose 

° ° . Loncrettow aS He Looxep wHen HE 
circle he had lived. He asked me for VistTED SCANDINAVIA 


*Compare the description of such a visit to the Coliseum, given by Longfellow in Outre-Mer, 251-54 
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a letter to Professor Misso- 
fanti in Bologna, which I 
promised to write and deliver 
myself in the shop near Piazza 
di San Luigi, where we should 
meet to say farewell. But 
when I arrived there on the 
appointed hour at one o’clock 
he had already left.” 
Longfellow’s deep interest 
in Scandinavian literature, 
which is amply attested by 
several references in his Outre- 
Mer (begun in the spring of 
1829), was awakened in Rome, 
principally by Nicander; while 
Thorvaldsen and other Danes 
and Swedes with whom our is é 
poet was on families tems, OOO See ee ee 
helped to increase his desire 


to know more about the North and its literary achievements. 

Having accepted the chair of modern languages at Harvard, 
Longfellow again sailed for Europe in April, 1835, with the avowed 
purpose of visiting Denmark and Sweden in order to study their lan- 
guages and literary masterpieces. On June 28 he arrived at Stock- 
holm, much disappointed in not finding his friend Nicander in the 
city. Several letters were exchanged with the latter, however, and 
Longfellow was introduced to a number of scholars and literary men 
at the capital who could aid him. During his two months’ visit 
there, interrupted only by a journey to Uppsala, he kept close to his 
books and was rapidly acquiring a knowledge of Swedish under the 
direction of Professor Lignell. He also studied Finnish with the 
novelist Mellin, by whom he was introduced to Kalevala, the epic that 
was to become a model for his greatest work. 

On August 26 Longfellow took a steamboat through the Géta 
Canal for Gothenburg, where he was delayed ten days, waiting for 
passage to Copenhagen. On September 10, at 2 p.m., he arrived in 
the Danish capital. His sojourn there was very brief, lasting only 
two weeks, but he was most hospitably received and acquired the 
friendship of Molbech, Thomsen, Finn Magnusen, and others, and 
studied Danish with Bolling and Icelandic with Professor Rafn. He 
found that the Danish had an unpleasant “‘burr’’ compared to the 
soft, beautiful Swedish, but he was much more pleased with Copen- 
hagen than with Stockholm. He had intentions of returning to Den- 
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mark, but his plans were interrupted by unforeseen and sad circum- 
stances. 

Two months after entering upon his duties at Harvard he wrote to 
his friend Greene: “I am now occupied in preparing a course of lec- 
tures on German literature. . . . In this course something of the 
Danish and Swedish (the new feathers in my cap) is to be mingled.” 
This interest in the North continued throughout his career. In 1837 
he published his well-known article on Frithiof’s Saga, with transla- 
tions of fragments of the Saga, and every year he busied himself with 
Scandinavian themes. The Scandinavian authors and artists who 
visited America from time to time helped to keep this interest 
alive. 

It is evident that a literature with which he came in so close con- 
tact and with which he occupied himself so much should leave a deep 
impression on his own poetry; but space permits me to point out only 
one or two examples of this traceable influence. 

One of the finest ballads in English on a Scandinavian theme is 
The Skeleton in Armor. It is pervaded by a true Northern spirit, and 
shows how deeply Longfellow had penetrated Scandinavian literature, 
and how completely he was saturated with Frithiof’s Saga and other 
Swedish poems. It is one of his most original productions (original 
understood in its proper sense), yet almost every incident can be par- 
alleled in Frithiof’s Saga of Tegnér, and Vikingen of Geijer. The 
Viking of Longfellow tells his own story; this is also the case in 
Geijer’s poem. The Viking in Longfellow’s ballad tamed the ger- 
falcon with his childish hand; Frithiof likewise had a falcon. Long- 
fellow’s Viking with fast-bound skates skimmed the half-frozen sound; 
Tegnér’s hero bound his steel shoes to his feet and sped like the storm 
across the ice, which he knew was dangerously weak. Longfellow’s 
Viking loved a blue-eyed maid, who reciprocated his affection, and 
their vows were plighted in the forest shade, but his proposal was 
laughed to scorn, for he was but a viking bold. In Frithiof’s Saga we 
have the same situation. Frithiof’s wooing is rejected with scorn by 
the brothers of Ingeborg. Frithiof is but a thane, but a viking; “‘The 
blood of Oden (Ingeborg) would not be given to overbearing bold- 
ness.” It is useless to multiply examples here. As already stated, 
almost every incident and situation in Longfellow’s ballad can be 
duplicated in Geijer’s Vikingen and Tegnér’s Frithiof’s Saga. 

Certain expressions and figures of speech in The Skeleton in Armor 
also remind one of the Swedish poems, and the following: 


Thus seamed with many scars, 
Bursting these prison bars, 
Up to its native stars 

My soul ascended! 
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There from the flowing bowl 

Deep drinks the warrior’s soul, 

Skoal to the Northland! Skoal! 
Thus the tale ended, 


is undoubtedly a reminiscence and imitation of Tegnér’s 


Skal for ditt minne 
Skal for din dra du harliga nord. 


Evangeline likewise shows the influence of Tegnér’s poetry. The 
heroine has many traits in common with Ingeborg of Frithiof’s Saga, 
and some figures of speech are direct translations from the Swedish. 
The form of the poem was also inspired by a Swedish source. In 1841 
Longfellow translated The Children of the Lord’s Supper, by 'Tegnér, 
in hexameters, its original metre. It was highly praised by Samuel 
Ward and proved a success. His training in this metre and the 
praise and approbation accorded The Children of the Lord’s Supper 
certainly determined his choice of form, when he began his famous 
epic four years later (1845). It is not at all likely that he would have 
chosen the hexameter, “‘in which,”’ as he wrote in 1841, “it must be 
confessed, the motions of the English muse are not unlike those of a 
prisoner dancing to the music of his chains,”’ had not his experiments 
with hexameters in the translation been so favorably received. 

Longfellow’s Scandinavian translations are perhaps the most suc- 
cessful in English. They are literal almost to a fault and retain to a 
remarkable degree the atmosphere and poetic coloring of the originals. 
Esaias Tegnér (the Swedish poet, whom Longfellow esteemed above 
all others, but whose acquaintance he unfortunately never made), 
gives a tribute to the excellency of the translation of the fragments 
from the Saga. In a letter* from Bokedal, in 1841, he speaks of 
four or five different translations of Frithiof’s Saga, and adds: “ But 
before all I place the Professor’s, however, both as regards the under- 
standing of the language and the versification. The only thing I have 
against the translation is that it is not complete, and it is to this 
that I take the liberty of urging the Professor, so that I may be 
able to say that Frithiof is well translated into at least one language.” 


* The letter was printed in full with a translation by the present writer in the spring of 1907 
(Americana Germanica, May, 1907), and has been lately reprinted in Poul Robert Lieder’s Intro- 
duction to the “Poems by Tegnér,” Scandinavian Classics, Volume II, page xv. Dr. Johnson’s article 
was prepared before the publication of Mr. Lieder’s Introduction dealing with the same subject. In 
May, 1907, Dr. Johnson also published a rather extensive article in Valkyrian on Longfellow’s 
forhallande till den skandinaviska literaturen (The Relations of Longfellow to the Scandinavian Literature) . 





A Brief History of the Early Swedish Settlement in 
Northwestern Pennsylvania, near Jamestown 


By Its Pastor, Tur Rev. J. A. CarRLstTROM 


Pennsylvania, about twelve miles northwest of Warren, on 

the road to Sugar Grove, lies the little hamlet of Chandlers 
Valley. It is a beautiful spot surrounded by brooks, hills, vales and 
cultivated fields. Pleasant homes and flourishing orchards greet the 
eye on every side. As we approach the village our attention is 
attracted by the spire of a beautiful brick church, which stands on a 
lovely green knoll, a little to the left of the main road. Just back of 
and a little above the church we see a picturesque parsonage, sur- 
rounded by maples. If you inquire you will be told that it is the 
Swedish Lutheran church and parsonage, and also that the majority 
of people are Swedish-Americans. The place is so beautiful and, 
withal, so peaceful;*that you cannot but be interested in its history. 
But know, O casual traveler, that all these productive fields, these 
charming homes, these fruit-laden orchards, are the result of years 
of toil and hardship. 

The village was named 
from a Mr. Chandler, its 
first settler, who came 
soon after the Revolu- 
tion. In the year 1817 
a family named Brooks 
arrived; these were prob- 
ably the only settlers until 
the year 1847. Uptothis 
time Chandlers Valley 
was almost a “terra in- 
cognita.” The country 
all around was covered 
with dense forests, with 
no roads, only trails 
through the woods, trav- 
eled mostly by Indians. 

In August, 1846, four 
Swedish families arrived 
at Buffalo, N. Y. These = Toes 
immigrants were Fredrick Thien IP je a ee PB Byes 
Johnson, wife and chil- iatiden Wc tay 
dren, Carl Magnus John- 
son, Samuel Dahl and 


PA) Beans among the verdure-clad hills of northwestern 


Tue O_p LuTHERAN CHURCH IN CHANDLERS VALLEY, PENN- 
SYLVANIA, BUILT IN 1854 
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wife, Germund Johnson, wife and two daughters. As this little band 
stood there on the streets of Buffalo, hungry and almost penniless (their 
combined treasury amounted to twenty-five cents), ignorant of the 
language, strangers in a foreign land, the prospect was far from bright. 
But they were not disheartened. They still had a treasury which was 
not exhausted, their faith in God. As they stood there a stranger came 
up and spoke to them. As he did not understand their language, he 
soon found a young Norwegian who served as an interpreter, and by 
his aid they obtained employment near Hamburg, N. Y. For some 
reason the daughters of Germund Johnson, Louise, aged nine, and 
Josephine, aged seven, were left in the poorhouse in Buffalo, while the 
parents went to work. When they returned some months later they 
found that homes had been given the girls in private families. By the 
help of a lady of Swedish descent in Buffalo, they learned that Louise 
was in the home of Thomas Struthers, at Warren, Pa., and Josephine 
was at Robert Falconer’s, in Sugar Grove. But it was not until the 
following year, 1847, that the parents had an opportunity to see 
their children. The journey from Buffalo to Sugar Grove, a distance 
of ninety miles, was made on foot. Great was the joy of the parents 
to find their children doing well. Mr. Johnson remained for some 
time with Mr. Falconer, being employed on the farm. One of the 
daughters is still living and can thus be said to be the mother of the 
Swedish colony in Jamestown and its vicinity. 

During this time Mr. Johnson learned to like the country more 
and more; there was so much to remind him of his home across the 
sea. Hills, valleys, brooks, and a bountiful supply of pure spring 
water, all reminded him of his beloved Smaland. He therefore 
decided to make his home here, settling on a farm about one-half mile 
east of Chandlers Valley. 

He now returned to Buffalo, and the other families, after hearing 
Mr. Johnson’s description of Chandlers Valley, decided to move here. 
In the latter part of the year 1847 the ninety-mile journey was again 
undertaken, mostly on foot, as before. These families, being also 
well pleased with the country, were soon writing to friends and rela- 
tives in Sweden, telling them of opportunities that awaited them here, 
and how they could by thrift and hard work soon become land- 
owners. These letters seemed to have an immense effect, for soon 
family after family came over to seek their fortune in the new 
country. 

In 1855 the people called their first pastor, the Rev. Jonas Swen- 
son, of Sédra Unnaryd, Sweden, who arrived at Chandlers Valley 
with his young wife in 1856. During Rev. Swenson’s time the con- 
gregation grew and prospered, but after two years of hard work 
among the Swedish people at Chandlers Valley and surrounding 
communities he accepted a call to Andover, Ill., where he remained 
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q until his death in 1873, at which 
time he held the office of presi- 
dent of the Augustana Synod. 
Other pastors followed: Jon 
Pehrson, C. O. Hultgren, H. O. 
Lindeblad, C. A. Johnson, A. P. 
Lindstrém, P. A. Carlson. J. A. 
Forslund, P. S. Miller, and at 
present J. A. Carlstrém. Until 
Rev. Hultberg’s time, James- 
town and Chandlers Valley had 
3 been one pastorate. It is said 
By courtesy of Mr. John L. Swenson, son of the first pastor that he often made the sixteen- 
Tue First ParsonaGE IN CHANDLERS mile journey on foot. Oxen were 
Te er used in those days instead of 
horses, and this mode of travel was so tiresome that many preferred 
to walk. 
Chandlers Valley furnished its quota of veterans to the Civil War. 
It also supplied Swedish America with several illustrious citizens. 
Among them—George Gelm, a descendant of A. P. Gelm, is lieutenant 
commander in the United States Navy; Dr. Lawrence A. Johnson, 
son of Fredrick Johnson, one of the first four settlers, is pastor of 
the First Swedish Lutheran Church, of St. Paul, Minn., and also 
holds the office of president of the Augustana Synod. To Rev. 
Swenson, during his residence here, was born a son, who was christened 
Carl Aron. This child showed unusual intellectual ability, and was 
destined to become probably the best 
known Swede in America. He studied 
theology and became president of the 
General Council of Lutheran Churches 
of North America. He was the found- 
er of Bethany College in Lindsborg, 
Kansas, a member of the legislature 
and delegate-at-large to the Republican 
National Convention in St. Louis in 
1896. At his death, which occurred in 
1904, letters of condolence were received 
from President Roosevelt and from  #® Present ParsonaGe at CHANDLERS 


oe . Vatitey. A TypitcaL RESIDENCE OF A 
King Oscar Il of Sweden. SwepisH LUTHERAN Pastor 
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St. James, Kingsessing 


By AMANDUS JOHNSON 


HEN the Rev. Carl Magnus Wrangel arrived in Philadelphia 

in the spring of 1759, his prospects for success “‘in the great 

work he had undertaken in the Lord’s Vineyard among the 
foresaken Swedes of Pennsylvania in West India” were dark indeed. 
The members of the Vicaco church (Old Swedes) “were scattered,” 
only “‘a remnant attended services,” and few took an interest in the 
work. The Swedish language was gradually disappearing, and as 
Dr. Wrangel had but a slight knowledge of English he was at a 
disadvantage in every way. Unusually resourceful and energetic, 
he soon overcame all obstacles, however, and in less than two years 
he had transformed the field. He was a speaker of exceptional power, 
“so that the people would come many miles to hear him,” and during 
his last years in America he preached in Swedish, English, and 
German, and delivered orations in Latin at the meetings of the 
Ministerium and other assemblies. 

Two Swedish colonies a few miles from Philadelphia were in danger 
of “losing all connections with the Swedish Lutheran Religion,” as 
the people, even in 1760, “would not walk six miles to attend meet- 
ings.” Dr. Wrangel, therefore, made arrangements to visit those 
places “with the Word and the Sacrament.”’ On one of these visits 
to Kingsessing, “where he preached in the houses of the settlers,” a 
rich American, Mr. James Coultas, was converted to the Lutheran 
faith and joined in a movement to erect a school and a church. As 
Mr. Coultas offered to contribute £10 annually toward the school, 
while others gave liberally, a building was soon ready and a competent 
teacher was engaged. Religious services were now conducted in the 
schoolhouse, while plans were perfected for the erection of a church. 
During the summer, however, when large numbers assembled to hear 
Dr. Wrangel, he generally preached in a shed, as “the school was 
too small to contain the people.” 

The enthusiasm of the settlers inspired by Wrangel ran high, and 
the general interest was so great that £400 was subscribed within a 
few weeks. Under the management of Mr. Coultas, who contributed 
£40, members of the congregation aided in the building, as many as 
one hundred often being present at one time, and the expenses were 
thus materially reduced. “On Thursday, August 5, 1762,” the cor- 
nerstone was laid, “amid appropriate ceremonies and a large gathering 
of people.” ‘The new temple was ready the following year (1763).” 
It was built to accommodate 600 persons, being “60 feet long and 45 
feet wide, with a gallery.” It has been preserved in its original state, 
except that an addition with a tower was made in 1855, at the rear of 
the old structure. 





Editorial 

The Loss to While the combatants in the war have vied with one 
Neutral another in their protestations of friendliness toward 
Commerce Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, their constant atti- 

tude of suspicion toward Scandinavian shipping has 
been a poor method of insuring that cordiality which they all desire 
in return. For a time the mining in the north of Sweden was threat- 
ened by an English declaration that iron ore would be considered a 
contraband of war, but upon the protest of the Swedish government 
the order was fortunately reconsidered. Then followed an order 
from Germany that “props” destined for the English coal pits would 
be subject to the rules governing contraband goods. At the height of 
the lumber season, eleven Swedish ships were detained at Swine- 
miinde and searched from top to bottom to ascertain that no timber 
suitable for props was hidden in the cargo of other lumber. By an 
order from Petrograd the entire northern part of the Baltic, to a line 
drawn south of Stockholm, is now closed by mines, and the waters of 
the Aland Islands and the gulfs of Riga and Finland are especially 
mentioned as dangerous. 

England has looked askance at the increased importation of grain, 
coal, and petroleum, from the United States, and of coal from Eng- 
land. It is claimed that Germany obtains supplies by re-export from 
Scandinavian harbors. While there is nothing in the regulations of 
the Hague Convention to warrant the interpretation of such transit 
trade as a hostile act, the Scandinavian countries declare that, as a 
matter of fact, it does not take place. The Danish Rigsdag, anxious 
to save the commerce of the country from such inconveniences as it 
suffered by the stopping of the petroleum steamers from the United 
States and the detention for search of the passenger steamer Oscar IJ, 
has gone so far as to make re-export of goods to belligerent countries 
a punishable offense. The newspapers bring figures to prove that 
the increase of importation from the United States does not even 
balance the loss from the practical stoppage of shipping in the month 
of August and the cessation of the export of grain, coal, and petroleum, 
from Russia and Germany. There has perhaps been some rush to lay 
in an extra supply of coal, due to the fear that England may at any 
moment stop the export, as Germany has long since done, but the 
suspicion that the superior British coal finds its way to German war- 
ships is absolutely groundless. Denmark has been getting her 
petroleum from Russia and the raw materials for her factories from 
Germany; Norway has been dependent on Russia and Germany for 
grain, and all these things must now come from America. 














THE 


The Closing A staggering blow has been dealt Scandinavian 
of the commerce by the closing of the North Sea, just as 
North Sea the business men of Scandinavia had begun to 

adjust themselves to the alteted conditions, and 
their steamship lines had chartered extra freight boats to take charge 
of the increased trade with the United States. The British Admiralty 
on November 5 issued a proclamation that as the Germans had been 
dropping mines north of Ireland, evidently from vessels carrying a 
neutral flag, England felt compelled to bar all trading vessels from 
the North Sea by a series of mines laid along a line drawn from 
Iceland through the Faroe Islands and the Hebrides. The action, 
which is no doubt the first step toward the complete closing in of 
Germany, will give the British control over all ships that pass to the 
harbors of northern Europe. Captains of neutral ships are counseled 
to enter by way of the British Channel and the Straits of Dover, 
where sailing directions will be given them, enabling them, “if possi- 
ble,” to reach Lindesnaes, the southernmost point of Norway. The 
route is extremely dangerous, for the North Sea is bristling with 
mines, which have already claimed a heavy tribute, especially from 
the Danish merchant marine, while the course within a mile and a 
half of the eastern coast of Great Britain, with unlighted reefs on 
one side and mines on the other, is almost a marine tight-rope. 

It may be taken for granted that England will, in her own interests, 
allow the Bergen-Newcastle line to remain in operation, as it is the only 
safe connecting link with her ally, Russia, and, therefore, the mail 
route between America and Scandinavia will be kept open. It is also 
likely that the Danish and Norwegian passenger lines may continue 
to take their northerly course, at least for a time, and at the discretion 
of the captain. It is asserted that they will not be stopped, since 
suspicion has been directed chiefly against smaller freight vessels. It 
is manifestly impossible to lay mines along the whole distance of 
three hundred miles, since the water is too deep for anchorage, and it 
is forbidden by the Hague Convention to lay floating mines, except 
where they are so constructed as to become harmless an hour after 
the person who has laid them has ceased to control them. 

It may be noted in this connection, however, that Judge George C. 
Holt, in an address before the Maritime Law Association of the 
United States, of which he is the president, expressed doubt as to 
whether the regulations governing mines have been complied with in 
the present war. ‘‘They appear,” he declares, “‘to be scattered on 
the ordinary trade waters, on the chance of catching individual war 
or merchant vessels. Whether in fact the mines which have been 
encountered in all parts of the North Sea and the Adriatic Sea were 
originally floating mines, or were anchored mines which became 
detached, does not appear.” 
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The Way to Mr. Hamilton Holt, editor of the Independent, and 
Disarm one of the trustees of the American-Scandinavian 

Foundation, has drawn up a practical plan for an 
international League of Peace, the members of which shall “not only 
keep the peace themselves, but prevent by force if necessary its being 
broken by others,” as ex-President Roosevelt suggested in his Nobel 
Address in Christiania. Mr. Holt believes that the nations entering 
this League of Peace should disarm to a point where the combined 
forces of the league would be a certain per cent. higher than those 
of the most heavily armed nation or alliance outside of it. Detailed 
rules for this disarmament should be settled by a periodical assembly. 
The United States, together with France and England, might take 
the lead in the formation of such a league after the present war is 
ended, while Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and others might join in. Mr. Holt continues: 

“It would seem to be the manifest destiny of the United States 
to lead in the establishment of such a league. The United States is 
the world in miniature. The United States is the greatest league of 
peace known to history. The United States is a demonstration to 
the world that all the races and peoples of the earth can live in peace 
under one form of government, and its chief value to civilization is a 
demonstration of what this form of government is. 

“Prior to the formation ‘of a more perfect union’ our original 
thirteen States were united in a confederacy, strikingly similar to 
that now proposed on an international scale. They were obliged by 
the articles of this confederacy to respect each other’s territory and 
sovereignty, to arbitrate all questions among themselves, to assist 
each other against any foreign foe, not to engage in war unless called 
upon by the confederation to do so or actually invaded by a foreign 
foe, and not to maintain armed forces in excess of the strength fixed 
for each State by all the States in congress assembled. 

“Tt is notable that security against aggression from States inside 
or outside the American Union accompanied the agreement to limit 
armaments. Thus danger of war and size of armaments were 
decreased contemporaneously. 

“It is also notable that from the birth of the Republic to this hour 
every President of the United States has advocated peace through 
justice. From the first great Virginian to the last all have abhorred 
what Thomas Jefferson called ‘the greatest scourge of mankind.’ 

“When the Great War is over and the United States is called upon 
to lead the nations in reconstructing a new order of civilization, why 
might not Woodrow Wilson do on a world scale something similar to 
what George Washington did on a continental scale? Stranger 
things than this have happened in history. Let us add to the Dec- 
laration of Independence a Declaration of Interdependence.”’ 
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The An encouraging growth of interest in the work of the 
Foundation American-Scandinavian Foundation was reported by 

the Secretary at the meeting in New York on Novem- 
ber 7. Since the May meeting 800 persons have been added to the 
list of associates, who now number in all 2,316, including the 800 who 
are associated through membership in the American-Scandinavian 
Society. The American Society of Denmark has been organized with 
a membership of 268, and in Norway the Advisory Committee of the 
Foundation has taken the initiative in forming a society along similar 
lines. With a view to extending the work of the Foundation in the 
West, the Secretary was authorized to visit the Swedish, Norwegian, 
and Danish colleges after the Christmas holidays, and to enlist the 
services of students as field secretaries. 

The Committee on Publications, Professor W. H. Schofield, chair- 
man, reported the printing of the first Scandinavian Monograph and 
Classics of the Foundation series, and outlined the forthcoming pub- 
lication of two Classics and one Monograph in the autumn of each year. 
The Foundation also decided to continue to print the Review in 
the enlarged edition of sixty-four pages in each number. A grant 
of $200 was voted to the Publications of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Scandinavian Study. 

The Committee on Applications, Professor A. H. Palmer, chair- 
man, reported that three of the Fellows of the Foundation, Mr. 
Arne T. Sunde, of Norway, Mr. K. G. Silverstolpe, and Dr. A. 
Troell, of Sweden, had been detained for military service. The three 
other Fellows were Mr. Lars Berg, of Norway, studying electrical 
engineering at the University of Minnesota, Mr. Malcolm Wester- 
gaard, of Denmark, studying structural engineering at the University 
of Illinois, and Dr. Gudmund Hatt, studying ethnology at Columbia 
University. For these three the Committee had been able to secure 
advantages in the way of additional scholarships or free tuition. There 
are also six American Scholars of the Foundation. 

The Finance Committee, Mr. John D. Hage, chairman, reported 
that a considerable part of the endowment of the Foundation was still 
unprofitable. It consisted of unimproved real estate in the residential 
section of Brooklyn where Mr. Poulson lived, and was expected to 
increase in value with the completion of municipal improvements now 
in progress. At present, however, it was not yielding any income, 
but was a source of considerable expense for taxes and assessments. 


The Society The American-Scandinavian Society is arranging sev- 

eral lectures and readings from Scandinavian litera- 
ture. The date of the annual grand concert at Carnegie Hall has 
been fixed for January 10. Madame Julia Claussen has been engaged 
as a soloist, and Mr. Ole Windingstad will lead his Scandinavian 
Symphony Orchestra of seventy-five pieces. 








Books 


FRIEDRICK NIETZSCHE. By Georg Brandes. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Translated from the Danish by A. G. Chater. 


One of the revaluations of the war has been brought about by the discovery 
that an abstract philosophy has moulded German thought so that it has hard- 
ened into the action which is grinding armies to pieces. The sense of Nietzsche’s 
sinister influence is deepened after reading the little volume of essays by Brandes, 
whose criticism is always as a finger of flame pointing at the very heart of the 
work he is dealing with. He wrote in order to introduce Nietzsche to his country- 
men, who, he thought, were living, in their isolation, on the ideas of the past 
decade—“‘ certain theories of heredity, a little Darwinism, a little emancipation 
of woman, a little morality of happiness, a little free thought, a little worship of 
democracy, etc.””’ He found in the German philosopher a suggestive personality, 
“deserving to be studied and contested.”” ‘‘We are not children in search of 
instruction, but skeptics in search of men, and we rejoice when we have found a 
man—the rarest thing there is,” he writes in answer to one of the numerous 
attacks on his supposed championship of Nietzsche’s heresies. 

The letters included in the volume are intimately revealing of both writers. 
Brandes, while agreeing with Nietzsche in his depreciation of the ascetic ideal, 
does not understand his “contempt for the morality of pity.””. Nor can he sym- 
pathize with the German’s low estimate of women, which reminds him of Strind- 
berg. This remark roused the curiosity of Nietzsche and led to his coming in 
touch with “the mad Swede.”’ A little later he writes that he has read Strind- 
berg’s “Married”’ in the French edition “with delight and a feeling of being 
thoroughly at home,” and with “sincerest admiration, which is only prejudiced 
by the feeling that I am admiring myself a little at the same time.” The corre- 
spondence ends with the incoherent note to “the friend Georg,” written after 
Nietzsche’s mind had already become deranged. It shows better than many 
protestations how deeply Brandes’ friendship and ready sympathy had sunk into 
the mind of one who, in the midst of his destructive railings, hungered for love 
and admiration. 


Juustimninc. Ahlén & Akerlund, Stockholm, Géteborg, and New York. 1914. 
Edition de luxe, $1.00 net. 


The Christmas publication “Julstiimning” is a fine example of the art of 
making sumptuous books, which stands so high in Sweden. Every page, to the 
smallest decoration, is the work of an artist and is a feast to the eye. The 
editors last year chose to represent outdoor Sweden in colored photographs and 
in the paintings of Liljefors; this year they have made the work of Carl Larsson, 
the painter of the home, the leading feature. An article on him by Albert Eng- 
strém is illustrated with twelve full-page reproductions in color of his oil paintings 
and ten photogravures. The famous painting, “Among the White-Stemmed 
Birches,” which was shown at the Baltic Exhibition, is rendered in three full-page 
panels. Among the literary contributions is a Christmas story by Selma Lagerlof 
on an original theme and a characteristic Swedish tale by Ellen Holzhausen 
Idstrém. Kristina Nilsson, the singer whose life has been made the subject of 
so many fairy-tales, gives an authentic account of her life as a girl in her peasant 
home, and of her reception by the Scandinavians of New York when in the zenith 
of her fame. Several other articles, stories, and poems complete the issue. It 
would be difficult to find a present more suggestive of Christmas or more charac- 
teristic of the country where the Christmas spirit is not extinct. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE SACRED IMAGE. By Selma Lagerléf. Translated by Velma 
Swanston Howard. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1914. 50 cents net. 


American readers are indebted to Henry Holt & Co. for giving them in an 
attractive form this little story by Selma Lagerléf, in a sympathetic interpre- 
tation by Mrs. Howard. While not distinctly a Christmas story, it is full of the 
Christmas feeling, and its clear, limpid stream is indeed a relief from that turgid 
flood of war and carnage that threatens to swamp the entire field of literature. 
Miss Lagerléf is at her best in this story of humble folk and their struggles for 
the ideal. Commonplace and horny-handed searchers after the Holy Grail they 
are, the two old peasants, man and wife, who sell their cottage, their patch of land, 
and their donkey—the entire fruits of their toilsome life—to lay the price at the 
feet of the Sacred Image, which gives a thousand-fold in return. Their faith 
never flags as they beg their way from Palermo to Lucca, never daring to touch 
a single florin of the fund that was destined to bring them such rich blessings. 
On their pilgrimage they meet many who are sore troubled, and they wonder 
that so much grief can exist in a world that holds the wonderful promise which is 
giving them strength for the weary journey, but they resolve to invoke the aid 
of the Sacred Image for all the unfortunate people they pass on the way. Arrived 
at the cathedral door, they find that the sacristan, who should be of all persons 
the best informed, has never heard of miracles performed by any of the images 
in his care, and when, at last, they stand before the image of the Son of God, 
they find him utterly different in his suffering mien from what they had expected. 
Miss Lagerléf does not scruple to employ a miracle in order to vindicate the faith 
of the old people, and she weaves it into her tale with that light touch of fantasy 
which is a part of her never-failing charm. 


RosBert Frank. By Sigurd Ibsen. Translated from the Norwegian by Marcia 
Hargis Janson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1914. 


Dr. Sigurd Ibsen, in attempting to clothe his thoughts in dramatic form, is 
under the double handicap of comparison with his father’s genius as a playwright 
and his own fame as an essayist. In his essays he is always interesting and knows 
how to give his mass of knowledge a vital form; his “Human Quintessence,” 
which has appeared in an English translation, is a substantial contribution to 
modern thought. The theme of “Robert Frank” is the Syndicalist movement, 
the hero being an aristocrat who develops into an autocratic reformer. Its 
timeliness and originality lead the reader to wish that the author had chosen the 
medium which is natural to his reflective turn of mind. As a dramatist he 
lacks that subtle quality which should make us hear the voices and see the faces 
of his characters; their loves and sorrows do not cleave to our imagination. 

The play has recently had a premiére at the National Theatre in Christiania, 
and while it has elicited much and earnest comment, it is not, on the whole, a 
dramatic success. 


IcELAND. Horsesack Tours IN SaGa Lanp. By W.S. C. Russell. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. 1914. 


The author has visited Iceland four times in recent summers and gives in this 
book some account of his experiences and impressions. As incidental embellish- 
ments are included a poem and various comments upon the language, literature, 
and history of the island. The last are, unfortunately, extremely inaccurate and 
betray a superficial acquaintance with the language and inadequate and indis- 
criminate reading. Otherwise the book is not without interest and value. The 
story is entertainingly told; the people and their manner of life, also the scenery, 
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so far as that is possible, are appreciatively described; scientific, particularly 
geological, facts are noted and explained. The pictures are small, but remarkably 
good and well chosen, to give an idea of the varied phases of the subject-matter. 
It is to be hoped that the work will serve to attract the attention of the American 
tourist to a fresh and delightful field and one, barring European wars and mine- 
strewn seas, really not difficult of access. A. LeRoy ANDREWS. 


STRINDBERG IN 1914 


Historica Miniatures. By August Strindberg. Translated by Claud Field, 
M.A. London: George Allen & Co. 1913. 


Tue GrowTH or a Sout. By August Strindberg. Translated by Claud Field. 
London: William Rider & Son. 1913. 


In January, 1913, I reviewed for the International those English translations 
from Strindberg that had appeared in the preceding year. A year later the 
AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REvVIEw presented my report on the next year’s har- 
vest, under the heading: “‘Strindberg in 1913.” It is unfortunate that I can now 
do no more than add a few titles that had hitherto escaped me, for the American 
and English publishers seem for the present to be neglecting Sweden’s most 
universal mind. 

‘Historical Miniatures” is a book well worth translating. It consists of 
twenty-two short stories, each one concerned with a number of important histori- 
cal characters at some period of the world’s history, usually a turning-point. 
They are not to be read lightly, for Strindberg firmly believed in a progressive 
cumulative accomplishment in the development of the race, and attempts to 
introduce into each tale his conception of the new acquisitions the world had 
made in its onward march. The stories are neatly finished, artistic, and almost 
religious in their philosophical fervor. 

“The Growth of a Soul” is one of the autobiographical writings, dealing very 
fully, in this case, with the interesting period of the author’s life from 1867 to 
1872. The book opens with a very spirited presentation of Strindberg’s doings at 
Uppsala and a most bitter arraignment of the university methods of those days. 
With less humor than Heine, in his attacks on Gottingen in Die Harzreise, but 
with infinitely greater venom, the entire educational attitude toward the young 
student is here condemned. The author’s early attempts at going on the stage, 
at journalism, at a radical criticism of the social structure, also fall into this 
period, and make exceedingly stimulating reading. 

I feel that there is no reason for the sudden decrease in the output of new 
Strindberg titles in English. We cannot rest complacently until we possess in 
English a complete library of the world’s great literature, and here is one of the 
great names with which a beginning should be made. The American people are 
now ready for Strindberg, and every line that he wrote deserves translation, not 
= per se, but because of the aid it affords in viewing his literary product as a 
whole. 

Three new translations of Strindberg into German have been sent me by the 
publishers. ‘The Gothic Rooms” and “Black Flags” are novels of social 
relations, fully as important as “The Red Room,” of which an English translation 
has been made. The third book is “‘ Dramaturgie von August Strindberg,” a rich 
collection of Strindberg’s views on the theatre in general, on certain of his own 
works, and on other plays, also, notably those of Shakespeare. Of the many 
Strindberg books that still remain to be done into English, here are three among 
many that are successful in Germany and that point out the way for the trans- 
lator and publisher in the next few years. Jacos WittMeR HARTMANN. 
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Brief Notes 


The index of the AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review, Volume II, is now ready, 
and may be had free by application to the office. Those who so desire may send 
in the six numbers for 1914 with one dollar, and they will be attractively bound 
in cloth with gold lettering and the seal of the Foundation stamped in gold on 
the side. The volume will be returned postpaid. 





Miss Hester Coddington, in “‘ Poet Lore,” publishes a translation of a one-act 
play, ‘‘He Is Coming,” with an essay on the author of the play, Alvilde Prydz, 
a writer not much known here, though Bjérnson pronounced her the greatest 
woman writer of Norway. Two of her plays have been translated by L. M. 
Hollander. 


The English writer, G. M. Trevelyan, in his book, “‘Clio, a Muse and Other 
Essays,”’ pays a tribute to the marvellous insight into British conditions shown by 
Georg Brandes in his “‘ Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature.” His 
essay, “‘ Poetry and Rebellion,” is devoted to the chapter of Brandes’ work dealing 
with the group of poets of the time of Wordsworth and Byron. 








Dr. Amandus Johnson, of the University of Pennsylvania, whose article on 
‘Longfellow and Scandinavian Literature” appears in this issue of the 
REVIEW, was appointed by the Swedish government as the representative of 
Sweden at the Americanist Congress recently held in Washington. 





Mr. Gustaf Larsson, whose work for Swedish sloyd in the United States was 
mentioned in the November issue of the Review, has the credit of having intro- 
duced it in India, which country he recently visited for this purpose. The Indian 
government has appropriated $140,000 for the introduction of sloyd into twenty- 
eight school districts and has put the work of organization into the hands of one 
of Mr. Larsson’s pupils, a native. Tools, models, and text-books are brought 
from Boston. ‘ 


The Old Settlers at Bishop Hill held their annual reunion on September 23 to 
commemorate the purchase of the land on which the colony was founded in 1846. 


Addresses were made by Mr. Philip J. Stoneberg and by Colonel Clark E. Carr, 
formerly United States Minister to Denmark. 








The continued popularity of Tegnér’s “ Frithiof’s Saga”’ is again demonstrated 
by the publication of an edition with English notes and glossary, edited by 
Professor A. A. Stomberg, of the University of Minnesota. The volume is a part 
of the College and High School Series of Swedish Authors put out by the Augus- 
tana Book Concern. — 


The Engberg-Holmberg Publishing Company in Chicago has issued an 
‘Elementary Swedish Grammar,” by Professor A. Louis Elmquist, of the North- 
western University. While it may be used by pupils speaking only English, it is 
intended chiefly for those having some knowledge of the Swedish vernacular, but 
not thoroughly conversant with the pure forms of the written language. 





The Scandinavian Brotherhood of America has begun the publication of an 
English quarterly “Review,” edited by A.C. Clausen, of Spokane, Wash., and 
mainly devoted to news of the organization. 





Ricca: 
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Norwegian-Americans have been much gratified by the appointment of Consul 
Fredrik Herman Gade as commissioner of the Norwegian exhibit at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. 





The life and works of Holberg are of perennial interest in Scandinavia. The 
new literary quarterly “Edda,” published in Christiania, in its first issue printed 
an article by Just Bing, devoted to “The Political Tinker,” and now runs a series 
of articles on Holberg’s early life by Karl Mortensen. 





Rev. J. E. Klingberg, superintendent of the Children’s Home in New Britain, 
Conn., has issued a book on “‘Svenskarne i New Britain,” giving much informa- 
tion on that» important Swedish colony. 


Miss Beatrice L. Stevenson, at New York University, has issued a preliminary 
report on “Constancy or Variability in Scandinavian Type, a Study of Head 
Measurements of Scandinavian-American Children.’’ She reaches the conclu- 
sion that there is a constant Scandinavian head-type in America not distinguish- 
able from that in Europe. 


Mrs. Alfhild Sandby has made the life of Hans Christian Andersen the subject 
of a fairy play, which she has read in the Century and other clubs of Philadelphia. 
The incidental music is by the author’s husband, the cellist, Mr. Herman Sandby. 








Selma Lagerléf has been elected to a place among the eighteen Immortals of 
the Swedish Academy. It is the first time that a woman has been accorded this 
honor, and there is general satisfaction among her people that her genius has 
received the recognition it merits. 





By MARTIN ANDERSEN NEXO 


PELLE THE CONQUEROR 


Vol. I. Boyhood Vol. II. Probation 


These two volumes of Nexé’s series of four are now 
published in translation from the Danish. The tetral- 
ogy pictures the life and career of a modern Labor 
leader, as “Jean-Christophe” pictures the musical 
genius. Each volume is a complete novel in itself. 


‘*Possesses the literary qualities that burst the bonds of national 
boundaries."’—Springfield Republican. 


EACH VOLUME, $1.40 NET 





By SELMA LAGERLOF 


THE LEGEND OF THE SACRED IMAGE 


A story of inspiring faith, in the manner of the author’s 
other famous ** Christ Legends.” 50 cents net. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 353 x98 —— 


34 W.33d St. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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